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The future of a city in the long run hinges upon what 
happens to the downtown business core, the heart of the 
entire metropolitan area. It is encouraging to look forward 
to significant developments which appear to be on the hori- 
zon for downtown Portland. Economic activities in the 
downtown business core are expected to grow materially in 
the next few decades, although businesses and professions 
have been, and will continue, expanding at a rapid rate in 
the suburbs. The fast-growing suburban areas and the en- 
tire trade area will need an enlarged downtown business 
district to provide indispensable economic functions. 

The life and growth of cities differ and, like people, no 
two have entirely similar characteristics. The trends of de- 
velopment which may occur in Denver or San Fraficisco 
may or may not prevail in Portland. Within each city 
economic forces build up pressure for improvements, but 
that pressure varies from time to time and results in peaks 
and valleys in the rate of development. In Portland the 
needs for improvement in the downtown core area have 
mounted to the point where extensive action may be ex- 
pected in the near future. The starting of the bridge and 
expressway construction programs could be a prologue to 
imminent developments of new office buildings, addition- 
al parking space, speed up of pedestrian and motor traffic, 
fact lifting of the store buildings, and a general brighten- 
ing up of the attitude of the people toward the downtown 
area. 

Portland’s expected population growth of nearly 50 per 
cent within two decades will create tremendous economic 
pressure for improvement of the downtown business core 
area. Corollary developments in the outlying areas will 
include the construction of many new homes and factories 
which will create increased demand for utilities and other 
services. Certain of these other developments will be at 
rates much faster than population growth. For example, in 
recent years, electric power consumption in Portland has 
climbed 7 to 12 per cent per year, while the population has 
increased about 2 per cent per year. 

The growth outlook for the downtown business core of 
any city is, of course, favorable only when various pre- 
requisites have been met. First, the economy of the city’s 
entire metropolitan area must be expanding vigorously. 
Second, intangible factors must be conducive to new capital 
investment in the downtown business core. Third, the 
downtown business institutions must render a needed serv- 
ice proportionate to the size and character of the entire 
metropolitan area. 

Figures are readily available to ascertain if a city mea- 
sures up to the first prerequisite. In Portland, a careful 
review of the report entitled Real Estate Trends in Port- 
land, published semiannually by the Metropolitan Portland 


Real Estate Research Committee, provides adequate evi- 
dence of Portland’s trends. The report released September 
30, 1956 shows that in the postwar decade Portland has 
climbed far beyond the 1945 wartime peak. In the 1945- 
55 decade increases were as follows: population, 16.3 per 
cent; postal receipts, 94.6 per cent; bank deposits, 65.6 per 
cent: bank debits, 103.6 per cent; department-store sales, 
51.4 per cent; shipments by water through the Port of Port- 
land, 55.2 per cent; telephone customers, 77.7 per cent; 
electric customers, 33.2 per cent; electric energy sold 126.6 
per cent. Much other data are presented in the report; but 
from these few figures it is evident that the economic activity 
in the metropolitan area of Portland has been expanding 
rapidly. Portland’s strategic location and basic resources 
are assurance of continued expansion. 

The second prerequisite is more complex. Among the in- 
tangible factors are taxes, transportation, parking, general 
appearance of the downtown area, pricing policies of down- 
town merchants, wage rates, government rental of office 
space, and the program of downtown business proprietors 
of working together for the uplifting of the district. 

The impacts of taxes on downtown development can only 
be discussed in a general way because there are many facets 
to the tax picture. For example, deficit spending by the 
government may, at the moment, appear to be a creative 
force; but, in the long run, it may have an unfavorable im- 
pact through added tax burdens. Unless spending by gov- 
ernment agencies is curtailed wherever possible, there may 
be no hope for tax cuts; and even at the present tax level 
there is little incentive to invest in new projects. Also, in- 
equities or unrealistic assessed valuations which cause 
abnormally high taxes in one area of the city compared to 
another vould virtually strangle business growth in the 
area discriminated against. 

Taxes on property and on income unquestionably will go 
higher unless serious effort is made to curtail spending of 
public funds. Federal, state, and local governments spent 
$664 for each man, woman, and child during 1955. Of this 
sum, 5246 was for national defense and $418 was for 
other purposes. Government spending aggregated more 
than $80 billion, which equalled nearly one-third the in- 
come of all individuals. Since the tax revenue did not equal 
this spending, the balance had to be obtained by borrow- 
ing, which raised the outstanding public debt of Federal, 
state, and local agencies to a new high. In the years ahead. 
the taxpayers must expect to provide funds for current 
public spending plus funds to repay maturing debt. In- 
creases in property taxes are imminent for Portland. How- 
ever, if this rise is not too drastic, it may not hinder growth 
of the downtown business core. 

Occupancy of office space by Federal, state, and loca! 
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government agencies is a significent factor in many cities, 
since the government can suddenly decide to vacate large 
blocks of rented space, leaving a dangerous situation for 
investors in buildings. Also, moves of large volumes of 
consumer spending by government employees within the 
city could altar retail trade patterns. Extensive moves have 
been made in the past in Portland by governmeut agencies, 
which suggest a moderation of the threat of future changes. 
In Portland the Federal government currently occupies 
approximately 900,000 square feet of office space, exclu- 
sive of basement space. Less than one-half of this space is 
government-owned space. More than 450,000 square feet 
of office space is rented. Approximately 200,000 square 
feet is rented in the downtown business core; the balance 
is on the east side of the Willamette river. The new Lloyd 
Building contains 140,000 square feet of office space, plus 
extensive footage in basement area. The old Lloyd Build- 
ing, also occupied by the Federal government, contains 
about 100,000 square feet of office space. Future policy 
changes by the government agencies in regard to office 
rentals could have some impact on the office-building situ- 
ation, if the government were to vacate all, or an extensive 
part, of 200,000 square feet of downtown rented space. 
However, the nature of some government activity is such 
that it is impracticable to move it away from the downtown 
area. During nonemergency periods the tendency is for the 
government to own instead of rent space. The 900,000 
square feet occupied by the Federal government plus that 
occupied by state and local government agencies represents 
more than one-fourth of all government-owned and private- 
ly-owned office space in downtown Portland and in the 
Lloyd area. 

Manufacturing activity in the metropolitan area of Port- 
land has, in recent years, provided increases in employment 
of about 2 per cent per year; these increases have been pro- 
portionate to the growth in population. Continued expan- 
sion of factory jobs in the metropolitan area, but not 
necessarily the downtown core area which has become 
nearly free of all manufacturing, is essential for growth of 
the downtown core area. The outlook for growth of factory 
employment in Portland is favorable, provided taxes and 
wage rates are kept in line with other states. Factory wage 
rates in Oregon are higher than in any other state except 
Michigan. Wages are related to the character of the in- 
dustries. Another factor pertaining to wages is the degree 
of unionization. Only Washington, Montana, West Vir- 
ginia, and Michigan have a greater percentage of unioniza- 
tion of nonfarm workers than Oregon. Approximately 43.1 
per cent of the nonfarm workers are unionized in Oregon, 
compared to an average of 32.6 per cent in the United 
States. Studies by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search show that, in states where unionization is wide- 
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spread and where wages are high, the rate of industrial 
development generally has not been as rapid as in the areas 
of lower wage rates and lesser unionization. This might be a 
factor in the future; in recent years, however, the growth of 
employment in manufacturing in Oregon and Washington 
has been more rapid than the rate of growth in the nation, 
largely because of the expansion of lumber, plywood, pulp 
and paper manufacturing. The Census of Manufactures 
shows that from 1947 to 1954 the increase in manufactur- 
ing employment was 9.6 per cent in the nation while Ore- 
gon’s increase was 27.4 per cent and Washington’s increase 
was 35.4 per cent. 

Another major problem which could stifle downtown 
development is the transportation situation. This includes 
not only public transportation but also private vehicular 
travel and parking. To extend public transportation into 
thinly populated areas and to have busses run more fre- 
quently, it may be desirable for the taxpayers to subsidize 
the local transportation system. A thoughtful study of this 
matter might reveal how both suburban and downtown 
development could be benefited. The thinly populated 
areas need transportation and all need more frequent trips. 

More people now than ever before have autos and can 
afford to operate them, and fewer people are obliged to 
rely on public transportation. Changes in economic condi- 
tions could alter this situation to some extent. In Portland 
there were approximately 110,000 bus passengers per nor- 
mal week day during 1955. This was one-third the 1944- 
45 volume. In i955 roughly one-half or 55,000 passengers 
per week day were inbound. Of these, 20 per cent did not 
come all the way into the downtown core area. Of the 80 
per cent which came downtown during the 24-hour period, 
40 per cent were workers coming to the downtown area 
between 5:00 a. m. and 9:00 a. m., 10 per cent came down- 
town after 6:00 p. m., and the other 30 per cent came down- 
town during the 9:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. period. This 30 
per cent, roughly 16,000 bus riders, included many shop- 
pers. Most of the people who rely upon bus transportation 
could not conveniently get to a suburban store. The people 
who travel by bus to do their shopping and the people who 
work downtown provide a significant volume of consumer 
purchasing at downtown stores. 

Offsetting the downward trends of travel by public con- 
veyance is the greater travel to the downtown core area by 
private motor vehicle. Patronage by motorists makes or 
breaks businesses in specified locations within the city. Dis- 
tance may not be as important as convenience. Often con- 
sumers travel several extra miles to patronize a particular 
shopping center, if travel and parking are fast, easy, and 
convenient. 

The planned expressways and arterials for faster travel 
to the downtown area, the speed up of travel in the down- 
town area by elimination of parking on the streets, and the 
development of additional off-street parking on properties 
adjoining the downtown business district will materially 
improve the outlook. Properties on the perimeter of the 
downtown core area include dilapidated commercial or 
apartment buildings which could be converted into addi- 
tional parking lots. Off-street parking spaces in the down- 
town area totaled 20,803 in 1946, 22,045 in 1954, and an 
estimated 25,000 in 1956. There is need for an organized 
program to hasten the provision of added parking for the 
downtown district. 
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Some cities have experienced greater shifts to suburban 
shopping districts than Portland, but Portland will soon 
have two suburban shopping centers containing sizeable 
department stores. The first suburban department store 
at Gateway was opened October 19th. The Lloyd Center, 
still in the planning stage, is in a residential district but is 
only one and a half miles from the downtown area. These 
two outlying department stores will obviously cause a shift 
of a portion of the retail trade away from the downtown 
core area. These shopping centers with department stores 
differ in character from the supermarket centers which 
have been built in many parts of the city. These super- 
markets have changed the pattern of the grocery trade but 
otherwise have had only limited impact on the downtown 
area. Oregon has approximately 200 supermarkets with 
sales per store averaging about $1 million annually. There 
is a supermarket for each 3,000 families in the state. A 
considerable volume of the variety goods and clothing 
trade has been captured by these suburban supermarket 
centers, but larger items are usually shopped for in the 
downtown stores. The impending development of Gateway 
and Lloyd Center has caused some merchants to hesitate to 
invest in downtown Portland projects. However, in the 
longrun, these centers are not expected to stifle the normal 
development of the downtown area. 

Exact measurements are not available to show the rela- 
tive growth of downtown Portland compared to the su- 
burbs. Studies of limited areas show that the downtown 
area is growing at a rate slower than suburban districts 
but comparable overall figures on the downtown area and 
the suburban areas are not available. The Census Bureau 
has recently completed a recapitulation of the data col- 
lected on retail trade for the year 1954 compared to 1948, 
which shows that there were 7] fewer retail establish- 
ments in the downtown Portland business district and that 
they had $4.8 million less sales in 1954 than in 1948. But 
these figures do not accurately reflect the trend, since 1948 
was a boom year compared to 1954. However, this Cen- 
sus report also shows that, outside the downtown area but 
in Metropolitan Portland (defined by the Census as the 
four counties of Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, and 
Clark), the increase from 1948 to 1954 in number of retail 
establishments was 562 and the increase in retail sales 
totaled $152.4 million or more than 28 per cent. 

In another publication, the Census Bureau has report- 
ed that, for the nation during the postwar period, three- 
fourths of the new homes, faciories, and store buildings 
but only one-fourth of the new office buildings have been 
constructed in the suburbs. One-eighth of the new office 
buildings have been constructed in small cities near large 
cities and three-fifths have been constructed in the central 
districts of large cities. Portland’s pattern of postwar de- 
velopment has been rather closely in line with the national 
trend. Approximately two-thirds of all recent home con- 
struction in Portland have been outside the city limits. The 
fast growth of the suburbs should be looked upon as a 
contribution to the future of the downtown area, which is 
required to provide many economic functions that simply 
are not adaptable to the suburbs. 

It should be recognized that many people prefer to come 
downtown even though suburban establishments are avail- 
able and convenient. For example, many bank customers 
living or operating businesses in suburban areas very near 
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to one of our suburban branches prefer to continue to do 
their banking at our downtown branches. 

From this discussion of the habits of people and of the 
intanzible factors prevailing in Portland it appears that the 
downtown area will continue to thrive and grow. The in- 
tangible factors favoring downtown growth are not out- 
weighed by circumstances which may retard developments. 
Hence, it seems clear that the second prerequisite has been 
met for further expansion of the downtown area. 

The next question is whether the downtown area is over- 
built or underbuilt in proportion to the metropolitan area’s 
entire economy. To ascertain if the third prerequisite has 
been met, a study has been made from data in telephone 
directories and city directories. The study has been limited 
primarily to selected economic functions which occupy 
space in office buildings. The figures which have been as- 
sembled have certain shortcomings, but they do reveal the 
general trend. 

Certain professions and businesses have shifted to the 
suburbs much faster than others. For example, in 1940, 
96.9 per cent of the attorneys were located in the downtown 
area; in 1955 the figure was 89.3 per cent. During the 
same fifteen-year period there was an increase of 28.8 per 
cent in the number of attorneys in the downtown area; the 
number of attorneys outside the downtown core area 
jumped from 21 in 1940 to 102 in 1955, an increase of 
385.7 per cent. These figures are not entirely comparable, 
since lawyers in Oregon City and other suburban areas 
were listed in the classified section of the telephone di- 
rectory in 1955, while in 19410 1» st of the attorneys from 
surrounding communities dic have their names in- 
cluded in the Portland classifi: -ectory. A closer study 
would show that the number of aitorneys in the suburbs 
has grown faster than in the downtown area, but that the 
preponderance of members of the legal profession con- 
tinues to be in the core area. The number of attorneys has 
increased more slowly than population. From 1940 to 1955, 
the population in Metropolitan Portland rose 56.6 per cent 
but the number of attorneys, based upon the telephone 
listings, rose only 39.9 per cent. In 1956, attorneys occu- 
pied about 13 per cent of the downtown office space in 
Portland, exclusive of the space used by the government 
and by the utility companies. 

Insurance companies are another group which has re- 
sisted the shift away from downtown Portland. Only 10.9 
per cent of these companies were outside the downtown 
core area in 1955, was a slight increase from 7.2 per cent 
in 1940. Insurance companies in 1956 occupied roughly 12 
per cent of the total downtown office space, exclusive of 
the space used by the government and by the utility com- 
panies. 

On the other hand, rather sharp shifts to suburbia have 
occurred among other professions and businesses. There 
were actually fewer dentists, doctors. and manufacturers’ 
agents in the downtown core area of Portland in 1955 than 
in 1940. The number of accountants and architects in- 
creased moderately in the downtown area, but much more 
rapidly in the outlying areas. 

The total number of accountants in the entire metro- 
politan area has grown rapidly. The complexities of taxes 
and other financial problems have multiplied the work of 
accountanis. In Metropolitan Portland nearly four times 
as many were listed in 1955 as in 1940. There were 11 ac- 
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countants listed outside the core area in 1940, and 113 in 
1955. There were 74 in the downtown area in 1940, and 
210 in 1955. In 1956 these accountants occupied 4.5 per 
cent of all Portland’s downtown office space, exclusive of 
the space used by the government and by the utility com- 
panies. 

During the 1940-55 period, the number of architects in 
the downtown area increased 47.7 per cent; the increase 
outside the downtown area was 725 per cent. Less than 
1 per cent of the space in office buildings downtown is 
occupied by architects. 

Portland had 23 per cent more dentists and 55 per cent 
more doctors in 1955 than in 1940; but in the downtown 
core area there were 13.8 per cent fewer dentists and 7.8 
per cent fewer doctors than in 1940. Outside of the down- 
town core area the 1940-55 gain in dentists was 111 per 
cent and the gain in doctors was 327.4 per cent. In 1956, 
the doctors and dentists occupied more than 17 per cent of 
all downtown office space, exclusive of the space used by 
the government and by the utility companies. 

The space occupied in office buildings by large lumber 
manufacturers has been an important factor in Portland. 
This major industry in Oregon has undergone sensational 
changes in the past fifteen years. The output of lumber has 
doubled. Trees are now being more fully utilized through 
byproducts. Lumber companies have more integrated op- 
erations and even operate tree farms to grow their raw 
material. These changes have led to greater administrative 
problems for lumber companies and expanded require- 
ments for office space. A count of the number of companies 
is not particularly meaningful, because of the difference in 
sizes of the companies. The lumber manufacturers in the 
downtown core area as listed in the telephone directories 
numbered 15 in 1940, 44 in 1950, and 36 in 1955. Outside 
of the downtown core area the number of lumber manu- 
facturers listed was 12 in 1940, 37 in 1950, and 45 in 1955. 
The increased number of lumber manufacturers outside the 
downtown core area as revealed by a count of telephone 
listings does not necessarily indicate any shift away from 
the downtown core area. One of the postwar changes in the 
lumber industry has been the establishment of small saw- 
mills and remilling operations in various locations around 
Portland, even though the log sources were not nearby. 
High lumber prices has compensated for the lonzhaul of 
logs. Other factors also have a bearing on these tabulations 
of the listings of lumber manufacturers which limit the 
usefulness of the figures as a measure of the shift from the 
downtown core area to the suburban areas. The signifi- 
cance of the forest-products companies to the office-building 
industry in Portland is more accurately indicated by the 
fact that in 1956 these companies occupied 7.5 per cent of 
all downtown office space, exclusive of that used by the 
government and by utility companies. 

Telephone directories listed for all of Portland 155.6 per 
cent more manufacturers agents in 1955 than in 1940. But 
there were fewer in the downtown core area in 1955 than 
in 1940, and six times as many outside the downtown core 
area. It is natural that these agents have oflices outside of 
the downtown core area at the sites where products are 
warehoused and distributed. This same situation probably 
applies also to the small manufacturers, but the very large 
manufacturing concerns generally have central adminis- 
trative offices in the downtown core area. These large 
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manufacturers may be expected to have increased employ- 
ment and oflice-space requirements in the future. 

Patterns of retail trade vary with different fields. Studies 
made of sales in selected stores or in classes of stores show 
that retail sales in the downtown core area have climbed 
steadily in the past decade, but that the volumes in the 
suburban areas have increased much more rapidly. The 
department-store sales in downtown Portland claimed 51.4 
per cent in the 1945-55 decade. Retail trade in the down- 
town core area normally might be expected to continue 
upward at a rather even pace; but it is conceivable that a 
mammoth development such as the Lloyd Shopping Center 
may cause a temporary decline in certain retail lines in the 
downtown stores. However, within a few years all the 
downtown stores ought to surpass previous volumes. But 
proprietors will not be inclined to expand operations in the 
downtown area unless unit costs of doing business can be 
kept down. Gross retail sales have been expanding, but the 
percentaze of net profit has been declining—which could 
tend to remove incentive to expand sales space in down- 
town stores. 

The growth of employment in downtown Portland is a 
factor favoring continued expansion of retail trade in the 
downtown area. People working in the downtown area do a 
larger share of their shopping in downtown stores than 
those working in outlying areas. More and more people 
will be engaged in the downtown area. Expansions in cer- 
tain professions and businesses in the downtown area al- 
ready mentioned include the 1940-55 increases of 28.8 per 
cent in the number of attorneys, 183.8 per cent in number 
of accountants, 47.6 per cent in number of architects. 

Information on employment trends in the downtown 
area is rather sketchy; but those economic functions which 
can best be carried on in the downtown area are definitely 
expected to employ additional personnel. The utilities are 
one such field. Nearly 10 per cent of all downtown office 
space was occupied by utility, communication, and trans- 
portation companies in 1956. Their growth trends are in- 
dicated by the figures for the two electric power companies 
and the telephone company, which had 1,800 emploves in 
downtown offices in 1940, 3,600 in 1950, and 4,500 in 
1955. 

Banking is another function which is largely centered in 
the downtown core area of the city. It is estimated that all 
the downtown Portland banking offices had 2,500 em- 
ployes in 1955 compared to 425 employes in ail the outly- 
ing bankiig offices. The downtown banking offices of 
Portland employed nearly three times as many in 1955 as 
in 1940. Although many banking offices have been estab- 
lished in the suburban districts, the preponderance of the 
banking is done in the downtown banking offices. This 
trend is expected to continue. 

Employment in the accounting departments of certain 
downtown companics could be reduced by automation. 
However, many years will be required to perfect these ma- 
chine operations, and the impact on office space require- 
ments will probably be gradual. 

The existing office space in Portland is filled, but there 
are 121,000 square feet of oflice space now under construc- 
tion, which will provide new space equal to 3.5 per cent to 
the total space or 5 per cent of all space exclusive of that 
used by the government and by the utilities. In the down- 
town and Lloyd areas there are roughly 3.4 million square 
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feet of government-owned and privately owned office 
space. The growth in office space was 700,000 square feet 
from 1940 to 1950 and 200.00 square feet from 1950 to 
1956. The occupancy of the total of 3.4 million square 
feet office space is as follows: over 1 million square feet 
by Federal and local government agencies; 320,000 square 
feet by utility and communication companies: 275,000 
square feet by attorneys; 360,000 square feet by doctors 
and dentists; 250,000 square feet by insurance companies; 
160,000 square feet by forest-products companies; 90,000 
square feet by accountants; 15,000 square feet by archi- 
tects; and 930,000 square feet by all other professions 
and businesses. 


TRENDS OF GROWTH OF SELECTED ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS 
IN THE OUTLYING DISTRICTS AND THE DOWNTOWN* 
CORE AREA OF PORTLAND 



































Increase 
1940 to 
Economic Function 1940 1950 1955 1955 
No. % No. % No. % Per Cent 
Attorneys 
Downtown... 659 96.9 789 96.1 849 89.3 + 28.8 
Outside 21 3.1 32 3.9 102 10.7 + 385.7 
TI ciietisitiihaipatiiniaietnisn: GN 821 951 + 39.9 
Accountants 
Downtown __... sound 74 87.1 194 73.8 210 65.0 + 183.8 
Outside ll 12.9 69 26.2 113 35.0 + 927.3 
Total 85 263 323 + 280.0 
Architects 
Downtown... 44 84.6 59 66.3 65 49.6 + 47.7 
Outside 8 15.4 30 33.7 66 50.4 + 725.0 
ae o~ 89 131 + 151.9 
Dentists 
Downtown —..........__.. 282 70.5 286 61.0 243 49.4 — 13.8 
Ee 29.5 183 39.0 249 50.6 + 111.0 
Total 400 469 492 + 23.0 
Physicians 
Downto 412 81.3 474 64.5 380 48.3 _- 7.8 
Outside 95 18.7 261 35.5 406 51.7 + 327.4 
Se 735 786 + 55.0 
Insurance 
Downto 207 92.8 261 91.3 246 89.1 + 188 
Outside 16 7.2 25 8.7 30 10.9 — 87.5 
Total 223 286 276 + 23.8 
Lumber 
Downtown —....._____. 15 55.6 44 54.3 36 44.4 + 140.0 
ES 12 44.4 37 45.7 45 55.6 + 275.0 
aa aaa 81 81 + 200.0 
Mfg. agents 
Downtown... 51 68.9 49 45.8 29 25.2 -- 6.5 
i Ss 31.1 58 54.2 86 74.8 + 514.3 
Total. 45 107 115 + 155.6 
Variety stores 
TT a 42.9 3 4.8 3 4.3 naa 
SS .- 4 $7.1 60 95.2 67 95.7 +1,575.0 
Total 7 63 70 + 900.0 





Source: Telephone directories; data on insurance companies from city directories. 
All telephone numbers were counted, even though there may be some duplication. 

* Downtown core area, the region bounded hy Burnside and Jefferson, Front and 
Fourteenth. 


On the basis of the past trends of development, it appears 
that Portland measures up to the three prerequisites needed 
for expansion of the downtown area. Growth is indicated 
for downtown Portland in retail trade and in office space 
occupancy. Cooperative efforts of Portlanders can resolve 
problem factors as parking, transportation, and taxes 
which could hinder downtown development. The economy 
of the entire Portland area is expected to continue its past 
growth patterns and the outlook for the downtown dis- 
trict and for the outlying areas of Portland seems unmistak- 
ably favorable. 





Thirty-three per cent of persons sixty five years of age 
and over are receiving social-security benefits or benefits 
from related public and private retirement pograms. 
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Portland Becomes a Major 
Coffee Import Port 


By ALFRED L. LOMAX 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Recent statistical releases reveal Portland’s position as 
the leading coffee import port in the Pacific Northwest, 
and third among Pacific Coast ports, Portland is outranked 
by San Francisco and Los Angeles, in that order. Of the 
total coffee imports tonnage of the three major Northwest 
ports, 61.9 per cent came through the Oregon port. 

Clearances of this commodity through the Oregon Cus- 
toms District for the calendar year 1955 totaled 18,436 
short tons valued at approximately $18 million, compared 
to the 1954 tonnage and value of 12,850 and $16 million. 
This upward surge in value made coffee the most important 
foreign import of the port; coffee was responsible for ap- 
proximately 36 per cent of the total value of merchandise 
imports by vessel. Portland coffee-import figures since 


1952 are as follows: 





Yearly % Yearly % 
Short Tons of Change Value of Change 
—O———————— 6,834 on $ 7,396,544 “ 
1953 11,681 +70.9 12,200,000 +65.2 
1954 ... 12,850 +-10.0 16,500,000 +35.2 
1955 18,436 +43.4 18,901,565 +14.5 





Of the eighteen exporting countries which originate 
this trade, South American states are the most prolific 
contributors—being responsible for slightly more than 56 
per cent of the Portland imports of this commodity. Brazil 
leads at 6,267 tons followed by Colombia with 3,051 tons. 
Smaller amounts came from Ecuador, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. Middle America, next in importance, with Guate- 
mala, Salvador and Nicaragua the largest exporters, pro- 
vided approximately 32 per cent of the product brought 
into Portland during 1955. Other contributors were 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Honduras, and British West Indies in 
the Western Hemisphere; African sources included Belgian 
Congo, Ethiopia, and Tanganyika. 

Mounting coffee imports into this fast-growing port are 
accounted for by the city’s strategic geographic position as 
a distribution center in a swelling population area, with 
attractive outbound and inbound freight rates. The three 
Pacific Northwest states of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, as well as Montana and parts of Utah, are readily 
reached by both rail and truck, while Alaska car. b:: servic- 
ed by direct steamship line to the principal ports. 

Seven coffee roasting companies are now located in Port- 
land, including the new J. A. Folger & Co., plant with its 
20 million pounds a year capacity. This is the first such 
major installation north of San Francisco, the leading 
coffe port on the coast. Folger is now credited with approxi- 
mately 54 per cent of the total coffee imports of the port. 
Smaller operators selling out of Portland in the regional 
market of the Northwest are Boyd, Defiance Tea & Coffee, 
Dwight Edwards (Safeway Stores), McCormick, Tucker- 
Emmrich, and Wadhams. 





More than half the people in the world fail to get enough 
food, and those who have enough food in terms of total 
calories do not always get the proper foods in the proper 
proportion. 


) 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The decline in the lumber industry which has been 
noticeable since mid-year continued through December 1956. Pro- 
duction during the last week of 1956 was off 11 per cent over a 
year ago, and the year’s operations were 5 per cent lower. December 
production, however, was less than the new orders, resulting in an 
increase in the unfilled-order file. The following figures, supplied by 
the West Coast Lumbermens Association, are in thousands of feet, 
board measure. 





Dec. 1956 Nov. 1956 Dec. 1955 
Average weekly production —_.. 150,740 172,875 156,758 
Average weekly orders — sineieanes 161,679 155,251 173,905 
Unfilled orders, end of meath setiasilipeitaitiaiatiiagts Ge 536,539 712,057 
Lumber inventory, end of month ——.......... 1,122,263 1,096,061 1,035,727 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The 
percentage of dollar sales volume for the period ending January 12, 
1957, as compared with the same period a year ago, for Portland and 
other Pacific Coast cities is shown below: 

















Four Weeks 
Week Ending Ending 
Jan. 12, 1957 Jan. 12, 1957 
Portland —9 +2 
Los Angeles .. +4 +10 
San Francisco Bay +6 +13 
Seattle _. +2 +14 
United States +3 +12 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon decreased 1.1 per cent (5.400) between mid November 
and mid-December 1956. The decreases were scattered over all cate- 
gories, the largest being in logging and sawmills (5,900), in canning 
and preserving (900), and in contract construction (2,600). The 
only increases were in retail trade (4,000) and in Federal govern- 
ment (2,800). Employment in mid-December was, however, 2.0 per 
cent higher than in mid-December 1955. More detailed figures from 
the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission follow: 











Dec. 1956 Nov. 1956 Dec. 1955 
Lumber & wood products — .........2.............. 69,300 75,500 76,200 
Food & kindred prdoucts —....~. 7,000 18,300 16,600 
Other manufacturing 46,800 47,300 44,600 
Total manufacturing — : 133,100 141,100 137,400 
Contract construction . 22,700 25,300 20.600 
Retail trade 89.500 85.500 88,500 
Government Se 82,700 79,100 
Other nonmanufacturing 157,500 158,900 152,500 
Total ssemenatee turing .. 355.000 352.4 400 341,000 
Total nonagricultural employn ment 488,100 493,500 478,100 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks 
that be!ong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in mil- 
lions of dollars) : 

Oct. 31, 1956 


Nov. 28, 1956 Nov. 30, 1955 











I iecchinnninemien ..$ 820 $ 810 $ 76) 
investments 658 661 753 
a 1,684 1,658 1,711 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. 


Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 


current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 


types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity.” 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City. etc.) 











Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 


The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 165 banks and branches monthly. 








Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) - 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) — 





Douglas, Coos, Curry Counties 








Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Gennte a Sere See noee 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) ' 





Pendleton area 





Central Oregon (Bend, “Prineville, Redman. | etc. a acini taal 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area. 











Baker, La Grande area STE DR ee ad 





Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 





Number of Dec. 1956 
Banks Debits Debits Debits Compared with 
Reporting Dec. 1956 Nov. 1956 Dec. 1955 Nov. 1956 Dec. 1955 
164 $1,757,114,634 $1,703,858,251  $1,628,299,213 + 3.1 + 20 
51 1,137 200,886 1,104,694,672 1,015,131,801 +2 .9 +12.0 
25 152,818,122 132,573,762 139,077,715 +15.3 + 9.9 
23 152,269,581 148,226,645 157,401,706 2.7 — 3.3 
7 24,512,945 24,967 ,912 25,607 245 — 1.8 — 43 
10 49,212,581 49,637 053 52,327 597 — 0.9 — 6.0 
8 66,278,708 63,129,541 63,919,399 + 5.0 + 3.7 
9 28,559,677 33,313,097 28,852,020 —14.4 — 1.0 
8 32,748,438 33,115,035 28,908,908 — 1.1 +13.3 
5 27,158,949 25,286,618 26,076,918 + 7.4 + 4.1 
5 35,536,026 34,810,916 39,413,134 + 2.0 — 9.8 
8 28,304,742 30,473,780 27,888,304 — 7.1 + 1.5 
5 22,513,979 23,569,190 23,694,466 — 4.5 — 5.0 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 












































New 
Residential 
Dec. 1956 
Albany $ 68,000 
Baker 
Bend 7 i 67 .000 
Coos Bay aie ited 79,000 
Corvallis 20,000 
Eugene ... ao 114,750 
Grants Pass seen ° 80.700 
Hillsboro — eae = 15,000 
Klamath Falls 
MeMinnville.... 37.750 
Medford a a 159,500 
0 SOS eee e - 13,140 
Pendleton 92,500 
Portland » — 902.500 
Roseburg 17,500 
Salem ciate ne 37,900 
Springfield . 18,000 
The Dalles 57.725 
Lane County - — 185.500 
Multnomah County ii 305,160 
Wasco County ee 19.000 
42 other communities - 301.300 


tie 


6 








— oe 


$2,592,525 


Additions, 

Mew Non- Alterations 

residential & Repairs 

Dec. 1956 Dec. 1956 

$ 4,000 $ canes 

a 300 

600 7.350 

9,500 43,700 

200 7,500 

212,900 45,500 

as 450 

125 2.750 

82.982 

16.000 1,200 

168.950 21,025 

16,600 36,395 

: 12,850 

879,020 748,160 

20,750 

15,820 

6,180 

6,500 

7,970 85,300 

1,201,700 81,295 
12.100 

258,114 119,209 

$2,791,079 $1,315,216 


T otals 
Dec. 1956 


$ 72,000 $ 
300 
74,950 
132,200 
27,700 
373,150 
81,150 
17.875 
82,982 
54,950 
349,475 
66,135 
105,350 
2,529,680 
38.250 
53,720 
21,180 
61,225 
278,770 
1,591,455 
31,400 
678,623 


$6,728, 820 


Totals 
Nov. 1956 


78,000 
15,350 
101,572 
38,050 
322,000 
121,140 
175,150 
28,050 
123,308 
15,450 
193,212 
27,125 


113,250 


3,541,585 


107 ,.688 
230,988 
74,645 
296,715 
337,032 
1,341,280 
4,000 
),077,101 


— — —_ -- — 


38,392,72 


2 otals 
Dec. 1955 


$ 13,500 
53,930 
18,160 
81,679 
62.150 

133.524 
60.575 
38,450 
37.200 
19,500 

276,482 
22,800 

205,944 

,303 380 
72,890 

333,562 

9,950 
41,330 

605,825 

1.232.895 
39,500 
1,217,020 


$5,874,010 


_ 
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